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THE NEW GYMNASTICS.* 
I. HISTORY OF GYMNASTICS. 


Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN: I design to occupy the few moments which 
have been assigned me on the present occasion, in attempting a brief 
sketch of the origin and historical vicissitudes of that beautiful art, the 
most modern development of which has been exhibited to you this eve- 
ning. 

The Art of Gymnastics yields the pre-eminence to none other as respects 
the question either of antiquity or of importance. It is the most ancient 
and the most necessary of arts, because it is the most natural. We be- 
gin gymnastics before we begin volition or consciousness. The cradle is 
the primitive gymnasium ; and the mother’s arms, and the toy-rattle, 
and the rounds of the nursery chairs are the apparatus, and the stretch- 
ing and the sprawling of the babe beneath the quilts are but the expres- 
sion of a great edict of nature, proclaiming the absolute necessity of 
physical exercise. 

We find traces of gymnastic methods far back at the very dawn of his- 
tory. ‘The Mosaic records indicate a species of athletic practice among 
the Hebrews, and the Father of History mentions corresponding customs 
as subsisting in all the early Asiatic tribes. We are even told that long 
before the keel of the Spaniard vexed these western wa‘ers, the wild In- 
dian boy sought to be mighty in battle with bow and spear, by first sub- 
mitting to tasks which should develop his muscles and train his eye. 

But, for the first regular cultivation of gymnastics upon systematic 
and scientific principles, we must go to ancient Greece—that wonder- 
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working land of science and song. The brilliant people who occupied 
this little Peninsula—who are still the teachers of the world in philoso- 
phy, poetry, eloquence and art—attained, more than three thousand years 
ago, an excellence in physical culture, which continues to be, unto all 
other races, both an amazement anda rebuke. We discover from Homer 
that the Pentathlon, or five gymnastic games of Greece had been reduced 
to a system as early as the Trojan war ; for it was celebrated, during that 
memorable siege, by Achilles and his athletes along the sandy beach of 
the Aigean sea. The gymnasium, first instituted at Sparta as a military 
school, was soon adopted at Athens, and by the beauty-loving genius of 
its citizens was at once transformed into a temple of the Graces and of 
the Muses. Henceforth gymnastics were honored throughout Greece as 
an art worthy of the earliest and the latest devotion of civilized man. 
It was recognized and sustained by the State. Solon introduced into his 
code a special series of laws for its protection. Soon every little city in 
the land had its gymnasium. The great historic sects in Grecian philoso- 
pby took their titles from the gymnasia where they were first expounded. 
The art became consecrated by every sentiment—religious, literary and 
domestic. Certain of the gods were regarded as the tutelary divinities 
of the gymnasium. The teachers of morals, who were the clergy of 
those ancient days, discoursed of attention to physical exercise as a dis- 
tinct virtue : they termed it “the gymnastic virtue.” Moreover, he who 
should excel in gymnastics, thereby won high personal distinction and 
the most honorable rewards of the State. Plato declared that no Re- 
public could be perfect in which the gymnasium was neglected as an es- 
sential part of the national establishment ; and both Plato and Aristotle 
made a course of physical training an essential condition of access to 
their schools. No statesman, no poet, no historian, no artist, no orator, 
was too dignified to attend the gymnasium and personally undertake its 
ritual, And finally that every sentiment might be touched which could 
possibly affect the popular devotion to this art, it was decreed in Sparta 
that no young woman should have permission to marry, until she had 
first demonstrated her proficiency in gymnastics. (Laughter and Ap- 
plause, ) 

But, in the progress of time, the Greek civilization became swallowed 
up in the all-devouring maw of the Roman ; and among the Grecian arts 
which re-appeared under the Emperors, was that of Gymnastics. The 
first gymnasium at Rome was built by Nero; Still the art never became 
naturalized and assimilated among the Roman people. It was a fair, un- 
prosperous exotic ; and after serving a temporary purpose in the hands 
of scholars and gentlemen, it subside into the brutality of pugilism and 
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gladiatorship, and at last expired in the general wreck of the Imperial 
state. 

For several centuries after the fall of Rome we find no traces of gym- 
nastic culture. For then succeeded an epoch of dismal stupidity and su- 
perstition. It was the period of anchorites and ascetics and quibblers. 
It was the period in which the saints, who were exceedingly numerous 
and exceedingly unwashed, were ashamed that they had bodies, and mal- 
treated them accordingly. 

At last however, in the 9th and 10th centuries, Chivalry appeared on 
the earth—a serene and beautiful goddess, rising full armed from the 
froth of a sullensea. And now one more, men thought of athletic power, 
and symmetry, and beauty of form, and graceful movements. The me- 
dixeval gymnastics, therefore, rose with Chivalry, and very naturally took 
their methods from the Chivalric spirit. Fencing, wrestling, vaulting, 
the sword exercise, knife-fighting, horsemanship, and the dance, now 
held the place in men’s regard once occupied by the old Greek Pentath- 
lon; and these forms of gymnastics revived the ancient credit of physi- 
cal culture, and were accorded the universal devotion of princes, and no- 
blemen, and poets, and artists. Dante, and De Vinci, and Albert Durer 
were among the renowned gymnasts of this period. - 

But again the pendulum oscilates upon its backward beat, and just as 
gymnastics had risen with the birth of chivalry, so gymnastics drooped 
as chivalry declined. The chief cause of this counter-revolution was the 
invention of gun-powder. We are often told that Cervantes laughed 
chivalry out of Europe. This however, is only partially true. It was 
gun-powder that slew chivalry, and Cervantes merely laughed Europe in- 
to the decency of burying its rotting corpse, When gun-powder, that 
new-born mystery of the chemic science, stalked forth upon the battle- 
field, and thundred out its tremendous accents, personal strength ceased 
to insure the victory, and therefore ceased to be the great object of cul- 
tivation. 

Through the 16th, 17th and 1€th centuries, our art may be regarded 
as almost extinct. ‘Ihe first note of resurrection was sounded by Ros- 
seau, in his Emile ; and the eloquent appeals of this impassioned writer 
excited the intellect and conscience of the world, and prepared the way 
for the enthusiastic revival of gymnastics which took place at the begin- 
nig of the present century ; the impulse of which, so far from subsiding 
as time passes on, seems to gather energy and volume with the flight of 
years. Ladies and gentlemen, may we not be permitted to hope that 
the art of gymnatics, at last bottomed on the appreciative judgment and 
enlightened moral sense of the race, may now have waked, to perish 
never ! 
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And we thus reach a point in the history of our art which is of imme- 
diate and special interest tous all. For, at this time—the beginning of 
the present century—was originated that system of practice, which, for 
the past sixty years, has been commonly understood by the term, gym- 
nastics. It is the system still maintained in our old fashioned gymnasi- 
ums—the system of beams, and bars, and ladders, and swings, and heavy 
weights ; and the great movement which brought this method into use, 
defective as it now seems to us, was one of the most beneficent and glo- 
rious in the progress of civilization. Those four great men who were 
the principal causes of this movement, deserve to be held in everlasting 
honor, ‘heir names are Jahn, Salzman, Gutsmuth and Ling. 

This modern revival of gymnastics originated in Germany ; but it 
soon spread into Denmark, France, Sweden and England ; and thence 
some ripples from the mighty wave rolled across the Atlantic and washed 
these shores. Undoubtedly the introduction of gymnastics among us 
was a very slow and discouraging process. We had been a pioneer people; 
and our civilization half a century back, excepting a narrow strip along 
the Atlantic sea-board, had scarcely ripened sufficiently to require or even 
permit the use of artificial means of exercise. We had been busy wita 
the task of hewing down these continental forests, and breaking up the 
soil, and cutting turnpikes, and building saw mills; and this business 
had furnished gymnastics enough for at least a few generations, Not- 
withstanding this, however, some attention was early given to the great 
movement for physical culture which was going forward in Europe. A 
few gymnasiums were built. A few teachers found employment; and 
from this slight and humble beginning, fifty years ago, through the de- 
voted labors of an apostolic succession of able and heroic men, the cause 
of gymnastics has steadily gained ground among us, until now its im- 
portance is everywhere conceded ; and America stands ready to-night to 
pay back to Europe her high-heaped debt of gratitude, and to give to 
Europe a better system of gymastics than she received from it. (Great 
applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I should be doing great injustice to my subject 
and to you, if I did not, here, in the presence of this audience, pronounce 
the names of those noble men, who have been instrumental, one after 
another, each in his own time and plece, in advancing the cause of 
American gymnastics to its present height of prosperity. First of all 
are the names of Beck and Follen, well remembered, sir, in Boston. (Ap- 
plause.) Then comes the great name of Horace Mann, (applause) not 
only well remembered in Boston, but cherised and honored by all who 
love truth and goodness in every part of America, as the great cham- 
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pion of our common-school system. (Long continued applause.) Next 
we meet the name of Professor C. E. Landon, an English gentleman re- 
siding in this country, a fine originator and teacher of the gymnastic 
methods, whose hesitancy to publish his valuable thoughts has been the 
only reason of his being less celebrated.than some others. And next we 
approach the name of one whom I allude to here to-night with profound 
homage; certainly one of the coming men of this nation, tie fighting 
scholar, yreacher, statesman and philanthropist of Massachusetts, the 
classical athlete who at this very moment is putting his gymnastics to a 
most patriotic use in drilling and leading to battle, and we trust to vic- 
tory, the trst loyal regiment of South Carolina Volunteers ; (applause) 
of course, I rrfer to the shining name of Thomas Wentworth Iligginson. 
(Enthusiastic demonstrations in every part of the audience.) Next, gar- 
landed with honor, and with honor richly deserved, is the name of Dr. 
Windship, of this city, (applause) the strongest man in all this world, 
the Boston edition of Hercules revised and condensed, (laughter and ap- 
plause) who has already wrought his “ twelve labors,” having lifted, not 
only a ton of iron from the floor, but a great many tons of despair con- 
cerning muscular culture from the hearts of the people. (Applause.) 
And now last and greatest of all in this department of effort, 1 must re- 
fer to that man who has done more for this cause than all who have gone 
before him, whose influence, still at its incipient stage, is now going forth 
to mold and glorify the destinies of the American people, adding like- 
wise an immense gift to the general store of the world’s happiness and 
health, and whom we honor and bless, to-night, as the Founder of the 
New Gymnasties, (great applause) our Teacher, our kind and helpful 
Adviser, and our strong-hearted Friend! (Here the audience expressed 
their enthusiasm by rounds of applause continued several minutes, and 
by shouts for Dr. Lewis, who came forward and bowed to the audience.) 





Currosity.—Curiosity in children should not be checked. No matter 
how inquisitive or troublesome with questions a child may be, its curi- 
osity only needs to be directed—to be turned into proper channels. Cu- 
riosity is a very large element in that insatiable thirst for knowledge that 
leads to vast results in scholarship. Cultivate and direct it. Jf your 
child asks foolish questions, show it how to become interested in some- 
thing that will lead to sensible questions. A child largely endowed with 
curiosity, is a child of good promise. 

Love is the shadow of the morning, which decreases as the day ad- 
vances. Friendship is the shadow of the evening, which strengthens 
with the setting sun of life. 








Randall, May 14. 
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THE RETURN OF SUMMER. 


Summer is here, I feel her breath 

Upon my burning cheek and brow; 

She brings her gifts of bloom and song; 

We hear her in the murmur low 

Of silvery streamlets flowing ’mong 

Green hillocks, decked with fragrant flowers; 
While songs of birds in leafy bowers 

Are all proclaiming winter’s death. 


Summer is here, in all its bloom; 

But joys that once with summer came, 
Come not to cheer my lone heart now. 
Summer is here, but not the same, 
One voice is hushed, that soft and low 
Once used to greet my listening ear; 
That voice I never more shall hear ; 
Tis silent now—hushed in the tomb. 


When last the glorious summer smiled, 

To glad our earth with beauty bright, 

That voice was heard in joyous song, 

That smile was of my heart the light. 

But many a weary day and hour 

Has passed, since on my ear it fell: 

Those clear, calm tones murmuring, “ farewell,” 
Drowning my heart in anguish wild, 


Summer is here; but soon ‘twill be 
Lost in the antumn’s sombre gloom; 
And summer beauties rich and gay, 
With all that tells of life and bloom, 
Will scattered lie along our way. 
Too soon life’s summer brief is o’er; 
We go hence, to return no more— 
Go hence, into Eternity. 


EstuER SHERWOOD. 


—— i 


SLANDER is more accumulative than a snowball. It is like a salad, 
which every one will season to his own taste or to the taste of those to 


whom he offers it. 
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AN UNWHIPPED SCHOOL-BOY. 


AN UNWHIPPED SCHOOL BOY. 
PART II. 


On arriving at the school, Jim was let loose among the rest of the boys 
to play. He got into a game of marbles, but his antagonists soon per- 
ceived that he “ cheated,’? and turned him out. He then took to the 
top, but the “fellows” found that he had brought into the area a great, 
long-pegged thing, that cut their little, handsome tops to pieces. No 
reader that has ever been a boy, need be told that this play consists in 
one top’s being spun in a circle, while the rest are spun down at it— 
sometimes splitting the mark quite in two. Jim’s top, with his accurate 
aim, split two or three, and the boys protested against such unequal 
chances. One of them said it was liks the horse crying “every one for 
himself !’’ when he danced among the chickens. By and-by he was taken 
into a game of ball ; but, in five minutes, a round stone instedd of the 
ball, was flung with such violence at one of the small boys, as to knock 
him down and inflict upon him a severe contusion. Jim protested it was 
amistake. Mr. Strap reasoned with him. He begged pardon and was 
forgiven. 

The next morning the rope of “ the swing”’ broke while a person who 
was swinging fell, to the imminent danger of his life, It was found that 
it had been eu¢ two-thirds through. In the afternoon the pair of globes 
were scratched to pieces with a nail or a knife ; and when the usher 
went to ring the bell for bed, that necessary instrument was no longer 
to be found. A chain of circumstantial evidence fixed these things on 
James Gosling. Mr. Strap took the boy into his private room. 

“¢ James.” 

“Sir.” 

‘“‘Did you scratch the globe ?” 

6 No, sir.” , 

“Do you give me your word of honor ?” 

‘Vos, nips 

“ Should you be willing to swear ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Strap then said : 

‘¢ My son, to be candid, I do not believe you. I know you to be the 
author of these delinquencies.” 

James looked into the mild face of his instructor with astonishment. 

“Tf you will confess the truth, I will forgive you. Are you guilty ?” 

‘Ves, sin” 

“‘T thought so. Now you have imagined yourself here, doubtless, 
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among enemies. I wish to show oou that you are not so. We are all 
your friends. If you do wrong, you do so against those who love you. 
Is that right ?” 

“Neo, sir.” 

‘¢ Well, then, I am willing to believe you have done these things from 
bad habits—from want of reflection—from ignorance of the charac- 
ter of the instructors. Ipardon you. Go down among your companions. 
Be a better boy for the future. Ishall never have have cause to complain 
of you again. Shall I?” 

‘No sir.” 

“Go, then, my dear child. Remember that the way to be happy is to 
be virtuous.” 

‘Ves, sir.’ 

“That if you intend to be respected in society, you must begin as a 
boy the honorable conduct which you mean to practice as a man, I 
could have punished you for the faults you have committed had I so 
pleased, but punishment makes the master and scholar enemies. 
I wish you for my friend. Here is a piece of plum cake for you. Go 
out, my dear boy. Do not forget that you have done wrong, and that you 
have been forgiven. Do you hear me?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir,’’ said Jim, with his mouth crammed full of cake. 

‘Go, then ; remember I love you, and trust to your generosity that 
you will not hereafter infringe any of the rules. Good morning, my dear 
son.” 

“Good morning, sir,” said Jim, putting into his mouth the last bit of 
his cake, 

Two days after this occurrence one of the ushers found a pin very in- 
geniously placed in his chair, to the great derangement of his own ideas, 
and the undisguisable merriment of all the school when the discovery 
was proclaimed. The next day the cat was killed, a creature which had 
been much beloved and was universally lamented, and in the evening one 
of the little boys was frightened actaally into fits by a ghost fourteen feet 
high, with the head of a pumpkin, and eyes as large as teacups. 

The culprit was detected in James Gosling, and he was confined to a 
bread and water diet for threo days, which did not prevent several of the 
boys’ stockings being filled before they rose in the morning, with prickly 
pears ; and the usher, who slept in the room with the lads, on waking in 
the night, found his toes tied together by a long string communicating 
with the toes of six boys, who were also thus tied, the whole being linked 
together. Mr. Strap looked grave at this, and James Gosling might 
thank his stars that he was the inmate of an establishment where “ they 
never whipped.” He had to wear a fool’s cap, two feet high, with a pair 
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of jackass’s ears attached to the top ; but one of the little boys near him 
being enable to repress his laughter, James gave him a blow on the eye 
which blinded him for a month. That very evening Mr. Strap’s foot 
caught in a string laid across the top of the stairs in such a way as nearly 
to break his neck. He took James again into the closet, and talked to 
him an an hour. The arguments which he used would be quite too long 
for the limits of this article. Socrates could not have spoken more 
wisely. At the end he gave him another piece of cake, sent him into 
the school-room, with a kindness more than paternal. James was this 
time melted. He,wiped his eyes and blew his nose, and Mr. Strap went 
on with his argument, till at length the worthy disciple of the new sys- 
tem felt assured of its success. 

‘He is mine!’’ said he to himself, with rather a benevolent smile. 
‘He feels his error. He will do wrong no more. How much better thus 
to overcome errors with the bratish use of this !’’ and he regarded a small 
bamboo cane, which he usually carried with him in his walks. 

The month had expired, and this was the day appointed for the visit 
of Mrs. Gosling. In the afternoon Mr. Strap went into his library where 
he had sent James on some errand. The boy not returning, he followed 
him. He had been detained by a curious attraction. A beautiful little 
canary bird, accustomed to fill the house with music, had been hanging 
in its cage against the wall; the repentant boy had taken it down, and 
plucked off all its feathers, and amusing himself by regarding its con- 
tortions and distress with a grin of delight. Mr. Strap forgot his sys- 
tem, but, obeying the honest and doubtless correct impulse of his soul, 
seized the young reprobate by the collar, and, having accidentally in hand 
his bamboo cane, gave him what people in the every-day world terma 
a regular trouncing. Mrs. Gosling entered while he was in the act. The 
naked canary bird revealed the story. 

““T ought to apologize,” said Mr. Strap, taking breath. 

“For licking my Jim?” asked Mrs. G., surprised. 

“No, madam, but for having ever been such a fool a fool as to suppose 
myself wiser than Solomon. I shall renounce new systems, and hereafter 
take the world as i¢ is!’ 

And poor Jim, after his brief reprieve, received his daily portion as 
regularly as ever.— Theodore S. Fay. 





It is the very worst sort of education to let a child be wavering be- 
tween his will and your own, and to be incessantly disputing with him, 
which shall be master.— Rousseau. - 
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THE VILLAGE PEDAGOGUE. 


In yonder valley, in whose bosom rest, 
Throughout all seasons, many a fetid pool, 

Where croaking frogs and slimy snakes infest, 
There stood, remote and lone, the village school: 

By art deserted and by nature cursed, 

Of all the spots the foulest and the worst, 

Unfit for any human dwelling-place, 

But good enough to drill the rising race. 


Here, where the fathers, in the days of yore, 
Imbibed, with youth’s reluctance, all their lore, 
Their children came, in the same fountain dipped, 
By the same pedagogue were taught and whipped. 


He was a rare instructor, and in truth 
Conceived himself the only guide for youth 
That all the village boasted. He began 

In the same year the teacher and the man, 
And fora term of fifty years, or more, 

He drilled the children of the rich and poor. 
For fifty years, with zeal that ae’er did tire, 
He taught ‘the young idea how to’—to fire: 
And, as each generation round him grew, 
Beat in their heads the little e’er they knew. 


His views of government, though not his own, 
Were based on force and fear, and these alone: 
Kindness in discipline was out of season, 

And quite absurd were all appeals to reason. 
Children by nature were depraved and idle, 

And needed, like a horse, a whip and bridle. 

Some times they went too fast, some times too slow, 
Some times refused a single step to go: 

And what effect has kindness in such cases, 

When children kick and play, and break their traces ? 
Kindness, forsooth! one might as well attempt 

To calm a whirlwind with an argument, 

To tame a hungry tiger with a kiss, 

As look to kindness in a case like this! 


And talk of reason! What can reason do 
To make a child obedient and true, 
When nature gave it such a stubborn will, 
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And filled its heart with principles of ill? 
Reason, forsooth! Why, he must be a fool 
Who thinks that reason e’er controlled a school! 
Like other men who feel their cause is lacking, 
And ne’er would suffer for a little backing, 

To prove the soundness of his own suggestion, 
He quoted scripture to decide the question; 
Appealed to Solomon, who oft declared 

The child was ruined if the rod was spared, 
That he who, in his kindness, spared the rod 
Perverted all the laws of man and God. 

And who, of all that ever dwelt below, 

Than mighty Solomon should better know? 
Or where’s the man, whoever he may be, 

That ruled a larger family than he? 


Smile not, nor ridicule the learned sage: 

Ilis doctrines were the doctrines of his age. 

Had he removed, or changed his long-tried system, 
The village public sorely would have missed him. 
So long had they believed that education 

Was the result of frequent flagellation, 

That, had a man proposed to take this school 
And govern it by any other rule 

Than that of brutal force, they would have said 
The man was either ignorant or mad. 

What wonder, then, that, under such a plan, 

The boy grew up to be a stupid man? 

Or, if his brains were kept from a collapse, 

It was in spite and not for want of raps. 


Perhaps it may in some excite surprise 

How such a man so long maintained his station. 
Twas not because of his abilities; 

Nor yet of his superior education, 
Nor yet because he laid his plans the deepest; 
3ut ’t was because he always taught the cheapest. 
Let not the sage beneath your censure fall,— 
He gave them what they paid for, that was all. 


Thus, year by year, he beat, and banged, and basted, 
And year by year his sands of life were wasted; 
Until, one day, another teacher,—stronger, 

Who taught another school, and taught it longer, 

Oft styled by poets ‘the great teacher, Death’, 

Gave him a blow that took away his breath. 
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Now that his rod is broke, his ferule rotten, 
And he, beneath the sod, almost forgotten, 
The school-house in a gravitating state, 
The people have discovered, —rather late,—- 
Be other services whate’er they may, 
Cheap school-houses end teachers never pay. 
J.J. Cuure, in Three Rivers Reporter. 
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Character is a combination of impressions, and generally as are the 
impressions so is the character. It has been truly said that man is a 
bundle of habits. Habits, manners and character may be regarded as 
almost synonymous words. 

Our common school teachers should more forcibly realize this fact. 
They should not only realize the fact that habits form the basis of char- 
acter, but that the pupil is daily subject to numerous impressions, each 
of which contributes its share toward the confirmation of a specific habit, 
and this forms a constituent part of the man or woman, end is propitious 
or unpropitious in its effect upon that character. 

There are numerous little items slighted in our common schools just 
because they are little; items which when aggregated determine the 
quality of the school and the future character of its pupils. 

As among the so called unimportant items may be mentioned—lst. 
The position of the scholar while reciting ; 2d. The manner of going to 
and from recitation ; 3d. Illustration and original suggestions. 

What should be the position of the scholor while reciting? Should he 
take an oblique position, leaning against the nearest wall, desk, or his 
neighbor pupil ? 

In my visitations I have found instances in which it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to define the positions. They seemed neither to sit, 
stand nor lie down, but during a short recitation approximated the three 
positions. It is ludicrous yet painful to see a class of fifteen or twenty, 
go through a recitation under such ridiculous circumstances. 

It is the general opinion of distinguished teachers that the pupil should 
stand to recite ; and this opinion is not to be construed as referring ex- 
clusively to students in academies and high schools, it applies with equal 
force to the common school. 

I once heard a complaint as follows, made by a Distric’ officer, ‘I don’t 
like our teacher at all, he tries to work too much academy into the school, 
he even goes so far as to require his scholars to get up to recite.” There 
are still some Districts in which conservatism has become so chronic that 
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the stand-up-to-recite system would be pronounced an intolerable inno- 
vation. And I fear all our feachers are not out of the woods in this re- 


spect. 
PNot long since I visited a school in which the stand-up-to-recite sys- 


tem was a stranger. I asked the teacher if she had never tried this sys- 
tem. She said she never had. I asked a large girl to rise and give her 
solution of a question in mental arithmetic. It was something new, she 
could not muster a sufficient amount of confidence to enable her to do it, 
but cried lustily for a full half hour. It was not her fault that she had 
not sufficient confidence, but the fault of her instructors. 

The scholar should rise to recite because it is a mark of respect for the 
teacher. The scholar scholar sitting lazily on his seat while reciting cer- 
tainly manifests indifference. He should rise to recite because it culti- 
vates confidence which in after life is frequently extremely convenient. 

¢ is not uncommon for students going from our public schools into the 
academy to lose the first half term simply because when called upon to 
rise and recite (which is practiced almost invariably) before a class of 
twenty or thirty, they are frightened out of their wits. The cause of 
this embarrassment should have been removed in the common school. 

The scholar should stand erect. The sort of compound or complex 
position that has been mentioned, will not do, better that the scholar re- 
main on his seat. The erect position is more conducive to a perfect 
physical development. Then the hygienic laws demand of you to see 
that your scholars stand erect. Weuld you clothe your scholars in the 
charming attire of ease and gracefulness, see that they stand erect. The 
moral good of your scholars demands it, for morals and manners go hand 


in hand. 
How should the scholar go to and from recitation? Observation has 


shown us that there are many ways and that some ways are better than 
others. ‘¢ Class in Third Reader,” shouts the teacher, to a class of ten or 
fifteen wide-awake boys and girls, and now follows ascene, which to be 
fully appreciated must be seen. A general rush is made for the recita- 
tion seat, perhaps half-a-dozen competitors for the seat at the “head.” 
They reach the recitation seat en masse, here a general skirmish takes 
place, sundry kicks and cuffs are exchanged and not till the teacher has 
made several harsh threats, is order restored. 

This style of coming to class is decidedly objectionable ; its effect upon 
character can not but be deleterious. It begets rowdyism, rudeness, dis- 
respect, disorder, and is demoralizing in its effect. ‘The scholar should 
not be allowed to shuffle across the floor, making ten times the noise nec- 
essary, he should be taught to step lightly and move gracefully. 

The members of each class should be numbered ; after that there should 
be no interchanging of numbers. The member that receives No. 3 should 
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remain No. 3, through the term. There should be no “ head” nor “ foot’? 
to the class. This will do away with all competition for position in class. 
The order for going to recitation may be as follows: The teacher calls 
No.1. No. 1 starts and as he starts calls No. 2. No. 2 calls No. 3 and 
soon. The same order may be observed in going from recitation. The 
teacher should call on numbers to read, indiscriminately, by number. 
This will secure attention. 

The teacher should illustrate, It is a lamentable fact that our school- 
houses are shamefully destitute of facilities for illustration. It is not 
to be expected that every District can purchase a costly apparatus. It 
is not necessary. There are but few Districts so poor that they cannot 
purchase at least a cheap terrestrial globe, and many are abundantly able 
to purchase a set of outline maps. 

In conversation with district officers on this subject we are frequently 
silenced by the too truthful assertion: “Half the teachers would never 
use such things if we had them.” Yes, this is too true. Our teachers 
are not apt to illustrate. They seem not to think that their scholars 
must deal with things rather than their abstractions, that they must see 
the application before they can fully comprehend. They tell the child 

.tke top of the map is north, right hand east, &c., without any attempt 
at illustration and application, and unless the child is more than ordi- 
narily sagacious he will fail to see that it has any application to the 
sphere on wich he lives. In too many of our schools the scholars blun- 
der through mathematical geography without a suggestion from the teacher 
and without catching one ray of light. Teachers, you may illustrate 
though you have no costly apparatus. 

Substitute for a globe a round potato, for the sun a pumpkin, squash, 
or the head of a red haired boy. A very convenient set of blocks for 
illustrating the cube root, may be manufactured from a turnip or beet 
(although they are beet they can’t be beat). 

A class of which I once had charge became confused on theorem six- 
teen, book seven, Robinson’s Geometry; by the aid of a frustum cut out 
of «large potato, I succeeded in making the demonstration clear. 

Learn to resort to expedients: The blackboard should be used much 
more than itis for purposes of illustration. The eyes, ears, noses and 
fingers of scholars, books, cracks in the floor, holes in the walls and win- 
dows (I would not recommend that cracks and holes be made purposely 
for illustration). All these by the ingenious teacher are counted as ap- 
paratus. The more novel the illustration, the more thorough the im- 


pression. 
This production treats of little things, and although it may itself be a 
little thing, the hints intended to be conveyed are significant. 


B. A. B, 
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SPELLING LESSONS. 


The majority of our spelling-books contain but a limited number of 
words. A large proportion of these are abstract terms, and not in com- 
mon use. TZransubstantiation and similar sesqguipedalia verba, as Horace 
would call them, may with propriety be reserved for the pupil until some- 
what prepared to understand their application. Now the object of the 
spelling-book is to to teach the child to spell ; but it obviously can not, 
without swelling to a huge volume, embrace all the words which are de- 
sirable. They must, therefore, be sought elsewhere. 

These sources are partly furnished by the different text-books. Take 
the grammar, arithmetic, geograph'y, physiology, philosophy, or any of 
the studies, and assign as a spelling-exercise to the class the names pe- 
culiar to those sciences. Teachers who have not tried the experiment 
will discover many ingenious styles of orthography, even in pupils skill- 
ful in ordinary times. The proper names of geography and history, es- 
pecially, should serve as a frequent drill to the class, as they are so often 
employed in the writing business of life. JJadelfa was the actual form 
in which the Quaker City appeared on the manuscript of a High School 
applicant. 

Again: give different kinds of flowers, different diseases, different 
tools, names of domestic articles, animals, vegetables, trades, ete., as re- 
spective lessons to be studied by the class. Always announce such ex- 
ercises the day previous, as dictionaries or other authorities may be need- 
ed in the preparation. 

Where your pupils all take the same county or daily newspaper, many 
profitable drills may be given, involving the use of marine, mercantile, 
commercial, political, religious, military, and the varied names of modern 
civilization. At any rate, to test the accuracy of their spelling the news- 
paper is an excellent medium. 

The Reader, through all its grades from the First to the Sixth, answers 
admirably as a Speller for all words of usual employment. The use of 
the Reader for this purpose has this advantage over the Speller: as the 
pupil spells the term, the sentence in which it is found occurs to his 
mind, thus suggesting the manner of its application; this knowledge 
can not, of course, be obtained from the isolated words of the Speller. 

Dixon. W. W, D., in Illinois Teacher. 


a 
Hath a wise State any interest nearer her heart than the education of 
her youth ?—Derkley’s Querist. 


Know ence is the cause as well as the effect of good government.— 
De Witt Clinton, 
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TRUST. 

The old proverb that says, “Trust thyself only and another shall not 
betray thee,” “‘bears the very singe and scent of hell.” 

We believe it; and yet the business world, being without conscience, 
clings to it still; it is even practiced upon in the more private walks of 
social and domestic life; our children imbibe the spirit intuitively and 
are contaminated by it—indeed, they are taught it, and they soon learn 
to deceive and distrust their fellows. 

This cannot be attended with other than direful results. The princi- 
ple of trust is one of Heaven-born origin, and was implanted in the hu- 
man breast to be developed by a broad and generous exercise—but how 
perverted. It is true that all men trust, but how few do it willingly. 
The child, indeed, does it in beautiful simplicity, before the cold-hearted 
and distrustful wor.d teaches it to do otherwise. 

May not the teacher, in view of this, discern an obligation incumbent 
upon himself, arising from his peculiar relation to the rising generation ? 
The school-room is a microcosm; in it he sees illustrated the various 
phases of human character, and the different principles of moral and in- 
tellectual philosophy. If distrust or suspicion is inculcated, it yields its 
bitter fruits in after years. 

Like produces like. Trust breeds trust. Let the teacher who is so 
misanthropic as to have no confidence in his pupils, pause and reflect. 
A mighty barrier of his own construction lies across his pathway to 
success. Le. WP. 

Trempealeau County. 





Menrat Inpicest1ion.—Make the'pupil put what he hath learned into 
a hundred several forms, and accommodate it to so many several sub- 
jects, to see if he yet rightly comprehend it, and has made it his own. 
’Tis a sign of crudity and indigestion, to throw up what we have eaten 
in the same condition it was swallowed down; the stomach has not per- 
formed its office, unless it hath altered the form and condition of what 
was committed to it to concoct.—Montaigne. 








VersaL Sratistics.—Professor Max Muller, in his admirable lectures 
on the Science of Language, tells us that out of the 50,000 words or so 
in the English tongue, it has been found that a rustic laborer uses only 
300 ; a man of ordinary education, 3000 to 4000 ; and the great orator 
about 10,000. The Old Testament contains 5,642 different words ; Mil- 
ton about 8,000, and Shakspeare 15,000, 
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MORAL CULTURE IN OOMMON SCHOOLS. 


It is none the less true because it has been so often said, that the pe- 
riod of youth is the most appropriate for the improvement of the mind, 
and for laying the ground-word of future moral principles and habits. 
It is an undeniable fact, that the habits formed in early life, go into riper 
years ; and though young people may give themselves but little concern 
about it, parents and teachers should bear in mind that the principles 
and habits should be right at the outset ; yet this truth is to a great ex- 
tent lost sight of by parents and teachers of the present day. 

What considerate person can enter a school room, and not reflect with 
awe, that it is a place where immortal minds are training ; that upon the 
impressions stamped upon the minds and hearts of these youthful at- 
tendants, depends not only their own future well-being, but that of the 
society in which they may in after years be called to move? 

But instead of the youths of our land being subjected to a high state 
of moral culture at home, in ourcommon schools, everywhere, how many 
there are who are permitted to spend their time in dissipation and folly ; 
thereby stultifying all the noble qualities of their nature. 

From whence arise the domestic and neighborhood broils which are so 
commén in nearly every community? Howis it to be accounted for, that 
in the most polished society, many who pride themselves on their superi- 
ority to the vulgar throng, are found deriving their highest gratification 
in witnessing a couple of boxers encountering each other like furious 
fiends? All these effects proceed from the absence of right moral prin- 
ples, and the narrow range of aspirations to which the intellectual 
powers are confined. 

The man who is actuated by a high moral principle, looks down with 
contempt on these degrading pursuits and pastimes. His soul aspires to 
things more congenial to his rational and immortal nature. In the pur. 
suit of these he enjoys a refined pleasure, which the smiles of the world 
cannot give nor its frowns destroy. The mind of man is formed for ac- 
tion as well as contemplation ; hence there are interwoven in his moral 
nature, feelings and affections which have a reference alone to his im- 
provement in virtue and manhood. 

I wish that this truth might be impressed upon the heart of every boy 
in our land, making each to realize that even now he is weaving the man- 
tle of his future manhood, and tracing his character in dim outline, to 
which future years shall only add the shadowing.—A.pna, in the Clark 
County Advocate. 


Desire to say things which no one ever said, makes some people say 
things which no one ought to say. 
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SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP AND METHODS 
OF TEACHING. 


BY JAMES W. LUSK. 


Penmanship is a science as well as an art, and can be successfully 
taught only when based upon scientific principles. Because a few cele- 
brated lawyers, poets, editors, &c., write so badly that their manuscript 
is almost undecipherable, some persons weakly imagine that a total neg- 
lect of form and comeliness in their writing will entitle them to a place 
among the geniuses of the land. Nothing could be farther from the 
fact. The greatest living American poet writes a hand so fair, neat, and 
graceful that many of our best teachers would be unable to rival it ; and 
it is well known that among our more successful business men a plain 
rapid style of writing is regarded as absolutely indispensable. How often 
we notice in the daily papers advertisements for clerks, &c., directing 
tiiat application be made “in the handwriting of the applicant.” And 
all know that the writing decides the question ; he who writes the fairest 
and best secures the desired situation, and thus frequently lays the 
foundation of his fortune and success in life. Do all our teachers realize 
the importance of cultivating penmanship in our schools? We fear not. 
In too many institutions writing is attended to at irregular infervals, 
sometimes not oftener than once in a week, and all the while the parents 
are wondering that their children make no greater progress. These 
things ought not so to be. Let teachers and school officers consider how 
much of the business of the world is carried on by the pen, how much 
time is lost, and how many mistakes are, made in consequence of poor 
and illegible writing. 

Could the millions of fingers which are now constantly employed in 
noting and recording current events in the various departments of human 
industry have been disciplined in the correct forms of letters and the 
proper style of writing in early youth, much valuable time would be saved 
to the world. And one has no moral right to rob a correspondent of his 
time while he is deciphering some wretched hasty scrawl. ‘That first ap- 
peal which is to the eye is always in favor of a fair, open manuscript, 
and the men and women of the future will always be able to produce this 
if we discharge our duty to the children of to-day. With these views 
we crave earnest attention to the practical suggestions which follow, the 
methods and analysis here given having been successfully tested in the 
school-room for several years past. 

The teacher should see that every pupil is provided with good materi- 
als for writing, and that they are in proper condition for use before the 
lesson begins. The school should be classified ; all in a certain grade 
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writing the same book and copy at the same time. Each copy ought to 
be written first upon a slip of trial paper, provided for the purpose, that 
prominent errors in FORM, COMBINATION, SPACING and SHADING may be 
corrected before writing in the book. After sufficient practice in this 
manner the teacher will designate the quantity to be written in the copy 
book, which should be executed with a view to the criticisms which shall 
have been made with the trial paper. As soon as the lesson in the book 
is completed the pupil will resume practice on the loose paper. By this 
method al] the members of a class, rapid and slow writers, can be kept 
together writing the same copy. Of course the rapid writers will devote 
much time to the trial paper exercises, a kind of practice quite as useful 
as that upon books, The utility of this mode of procedure will be ap- 
parent to any one aftr faithful trial. 

Explanations and corrections, accompanied by blackboard illustrations, 
should be frequently made by the teacher during the lesson, the strictest 
attention being required of every pupil. 

In case the school cannot be conveniently classified as above suggested, 
the teacher can set apart one lesson each week for special drill upon the 
principles of the art, upon loose paper, by the whole school. By this 
means pupils can be taught the science of penmanship while practicing 
upon combinations of letters, words and systems. 

The prominent, or leading features of a copy should be named and ex- 
plained to the pupils before writing, and frequently during the lesson. 

It is an excellent plan to first trace the copy with a dry pen. In this 
exercise, as in writing with ink, the teacher can prompt the movements 
of the hand by counting the motions in each principle, letter or word, the 
pupils keeping exact time with the counting. The names of the lines 
employed (oblique straight line, concave and convex curves) may be pro- 
nounced instead of numbers, if preferred ; thus associating the name 
with the form of the object to be imitated. Many years practice with 
this method of exercise and drill has convinced me of its utility asa 
means for securing correct positions of the hand and pen, together with 
accurate knowledge of the movements required to form letters. Care 
should be taken to trace every part of the copy, and to concentrate atten- 
tion upon the work. A little practice will make any one familiar with 
these methods. The teacher should be quiet, energetic and persevering 
in all his doings in this department of instruction. Repetition is neces- 
sary until all the pupils are able to perform correctly. 

Nothing more effectually destroys the power of the teacher, either to 
instruct or control a class, than the habit of constantly talking ; hence, 
all explanations should be clearly and briefly given. If an illustration 
upon the blackboard, accompanied by verbal instruction, can be plainly 
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made in ten seconds, it is better than to occupy the attention of the class 
longer. 

‘TEACHING THE Forms or Lerrers.—After many years of careful study 
and trial of the various modes of teaching children the written alphabet, 
I am convinced thas the highest per cent. of excellent penmanship can 
be produced in a given period of time by first teaching these principles, 
(fixed forms) and then the letters, of which the principles are types. 
This synthetical plan of constructing letters educates the mind in perfect 
forms, and enables the learner to criticise, intelligently, the penmanship 
of others, as well as his own, and educates him in thorough analysis. 
The plan suggested in the followgng cuts will be found both convenient 
and practical, and, if if be properly followed, accompanied with good in- 
struction, it will do more in three months to systematize the hand-writing 
of a school, than can be done in one year by the ordinary “ initiative 
process.” 

After the pupils have been instructed in relation to positions and pen- 
holding, the teacher can take position at the blackboard and chalk upon 
it the three Erementary Lines represented in the following Plate I. 
The elements should be compared with each other and the form of each 
clearly defined. 


Lialek x elenigntary Lites: 





The pupils should practice upon the first Exemenr until they can 
slant it properly, and make a stroke of equal thickness from top to bot- 
tom. Too much attention cannot be given to this element, as it governs 
the slant of all the small of the small letters, and constitutes the body 
of most of them. The first and second elementary lines joined at the 
bottom from the First Princip.e, represented in the following Plate II. 


Lt ate lr Ll” Principle. 
L Le C5 





This PrinciPxe is turned at the bottom as short as possible without 
stopping the motion of the pen. The concave curve prefixed and joined 
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at the top of the Principle, with a dot the length of the straight stroke 
above, from thei, This Principle unites with itself at the top in wu and 
w. Ther is formed with a curved shoulder prefixed to the top of the 
principle. The principle is twice its usual length in¢andd. The in- 
itial curve unites with the principle at the middle in?,e,c. Thea is 
finished with this principle. The special characteristic of each letter 
should be distinctly formed and correctly placed. The finish of w, the 
top of rand the character of ¢ are made by similar movements of the 
pen. 





The Seconp Principre (Plate III) is formed of the convex curve 
(Third Element) and oblique straight line united at the top and turned 
as short as possible. Its application is plainly seen in m, n, @ and z. 
This principle unites with itself at the bottomin m. The first and second 
principles unite at their middle in x, without raising the pen from the 
paper. To form z the inverted 7 is looped to the second principle on 
the ruled line, 


BPM 2 F Panel 
ear 





The three elementary lines are united to form the Turep principle, in 
Plate IV. ‘The initial and terminating lines are equally curved and 
slanted. The principle is turned equally short at the top and bottom, 
and forms a prominent part of each of the letters on this plate, joining 
the second principle in m and n, and the fifth principle in / and p at the 
ruled line. 
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Plate V presents the Fourrs principle, (small 0) whichis one third as 
it is long. The tendency, with beginners, is to round this principle too 
much ; to counteract which, the teacher can direct pupils to make the 
down stroke near/y or quite straight, tthus securing the proper form 
When this principle is applied in forming a, d, g, g, it is slanted about 
10° more to the right than usual, that these letters may be gracefully and 
rapidly formed without taking the pen from the paper. It will be observ- 
ed that the right side of each of these letters is curved the same as the 
u. The left side of the o may be slightly shaded in a, g, g, and in d 
when the finish is looped like 7, as is usually the case in rapid writing, 


Plite ll. SE Prainomle 


Z 


The Firra Principe (Plate VI,) is found in the Zoop ascending and 
descending, forming the long or looped letters above and below the line 
of writing. This principle is four times the length of 0, and is looped 
two-thirds its length. The finishing dot of the 6 should lean toward the 
body stroke of the letter, and be near to it. Two errors are commonly 
made in trying to form this letter—first, by bending the long down stroke; 
second, by removing the finish, or characteristic, too far to the right. 
The finish of & is formed of the inverted 0, shaped and slanted the same 
as in g, and the first principle. The slanting o and first principle may 
be joined by a small loop at the height of ¢. 





Lliale Vi i Principle, ae 


ft OOM 


y Pg 
4 j 





The Firta Principre) (Plate VII) inverted or descending, forms a 
part of j, g, y, and longs, The f and q are looped or folded upon the 
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right of the body stroke, and the s, g, y, j upon the left, and two thirds 
the length of the principle. The long descending and up strokes of g 
are parallel two thirds the length of the letter. 

SO Plate UE SYP Rice 


4, 


/ LLL. 

The loops of the long ¢ taper alike toward the middle of the letter. 
The pand fare both shaded below the line of writing, the lower loop of 
Jf tapering from the bottom to the middle of the letter, one half the 
height of o above the ruled line. 

Great pains should be taken to secure uniformity in sLant of the down 
strokes of the small letters. 

Spacine should also receive due attention from the teacher in his black- 
board illustrations. While, in the ordinary process of writing, it is 
impossible to space letters mathematically correct it is essential that such 
instruction be given as will enable the pupil to avoid those extreme vio- 
lations of regularity often noticed in the efforts of untutored hands. 

SHapI1nG, as an element of beauty, must be acquired by practice and 
the cultivation of correct taste. In small letters shaded strokes may be 
about three times the strength of the hair lines, and in the capitals four 
times. 








HONESTY IN EXAMINATIONS. 


The following extract from a letter to the State Superintendent, from 
Mr. Morley, the Supt. of Sauk county, is worthy of attention : 

‘There is one feature that I introduced into my examinations this 
Spring about which or in the carrying out which I wish to ask your 
opinion: At the close of a two weeks’ Institute which I held in the 
town of Ironton, this Spring, (which closed Saturday noon) my exami- 
nations were to commence the next Monday. I went to studying during 
this Saturday afternoon to see if I could do away with some of the evils 
connected with our examinations, and adopted the following programme : 
At the commencement of each examination I gave notice that I had four 
questions that each teacher would be required to answer at the close of 
the examination and before receiving a certificate; that they would be 
required to answer the first three in the negative, and that as some might 
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think they were rather hard, though they were not difficult, I would read 
them so that they could have them to be studying any leisure time they 
might get during the examination : 

1st. Have you had any assistance in your examination? 

2d. Have you solicited any assistance of any one? 

3d. Have you assisted any one else ? 

4th. Has any one solivited aid of you, and if so, by whom was it 


done ? 
So far as I know this plan accomplished the object aimed at perfectly. 


The teachers seemed to like it and very many of them told me that 
these four questions were the easiest ones that I had presented. When 
I adopted this plan I did not expect they would be answered by all sat- 
isfactorily but in this I was disappointed.” 








POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 

An excellent teacher of much experience, and who unlike many others 
does not think that the most important part of her work consists in 
hearing the children read, and in keeping them still when not thus en- 
gaged, sends us a letter giving some account of her success in imparting 
moral instruction. We shall be pardoned we trust for printing a few 
lines : 

‘* The real friends of education would be pleased to see our workings, 
and to watch the progress of development in mind and morals. I wish 
I were better qualified to instruct them. I see no reason why every one 
of them ought not to grow into true manhood and womanhood, and be- 
come useful lights in the Christian world. I am happy to inform you 
that the experiment of a daily oral exercise in Wayland’s Abridged 
Moral Science, has proved highly interesting and profitable, and I wish 
that some friend of these children would arise outside of the school room, 
to fiz the impressions which I believe have been made on their minds. 
I have done what I could since January last, to teach them systemati- 
cally the principles of right action (of course I am not as efficient as I 
wish I were), and now, it seems to me that something is necessary to 
make them see that their hard labor and attention meets the approbation 
of good people. I wish this kind of instruction were not only recognized 
but demanded in every school, and made a necessity. 

The other morning after school was opened, and a little time given for 
self-examination and reports, I was informed that several of my boys, 
with one or more who did not belong to my school, had been down to the 
railroad the night before and actually stolen some large spikes, but that 
every one who belonged to my school had carried his back, simply from 
the dictates of his own conscience, and when we talked about it, they 
said they knew they had been assisted by the exercise to which I have 
referred.” 
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CIRCULAR TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Dear Sir :—At the Convention of County Superintendents held at 
Janesville, July 29th, 1862, a committee was appointed to call another 
convention at some time during the present year, 1863. 

The committee have fixed upon the time and place, and a convention 
similar to the one held last year will be held at Kenosha, commencing 
July 28, 1863, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

By request of the officers of the State Teachers’ Association, the dis- 
cussions will occupy a portion of each of the sessions of the Association 
during Wednesday and Thursday, July 29 and 30. 

The subjects for discussion are as follows : 

1. What means can be adopted to secure the steady attendance at 
school of all children of proper school age? 

2. How can examinations be conducted so as to make “ ability to 
teach” or tact in teaching of equal weight with “learning” in deter- 
mining the qualifications of an applicant for a Teachers’ Certificate? 

3. What end should Superintendents have in view in visiting schools 
and what means are best adapted to secure beneficial results from school 
visitation ? 

4. Permanent Certificates—the propriety of granting the same and 
the best means of examination for such certificates. 

The afternoon of Tuesday will be occupied with the business of the 
Convention and discussion of matters pertaing to the special work of the 
Superintendent and the adoption of such measures as shall secure uni- 
formity of work for the ensuing year. 

It is hoped that, as at the meeting of last year, each Superintendent 
will come prepared upon one or more of the questions for discussion. 
Speakers will be limited to ten minutes each. 

Superintendents will have extended to them all the privileges of the 
Association so far as return tickets are concerned. 

The National Teachers’ Association will meet in Chicago upon the 
5th of August. This will afford Superintendents who may desire so to 
do an opportunity to attend both meetings. 

Let all come, who can, freighted with the experience of the past year. 


DAVID PARSONS 
B.L.DODGE, } Committee. 


Mapison, June 26, 1863. 





CHEERFULNEsS arises half from personal goodness, half from a belief 
in the personal goodness of others. 











MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Solution of Problem 66.—x = tens, y = units; reducing tens to 
units, we have 10 x « + y =the No. By condition of the question, 
we have, lst equation, « + y= 11, and 2d equation, 10x2+ y¥ + 27 = 
10y+ 2. Transposing and combining, in 2d equation, we have 3d 
equation, 92 —9y = —27. Dividing by the factor 9, we have 4th equa- 
tion, ce —y =—3. Taking lst equation, x + y = 11, and 4th equa- 
tion s—y = — 3, eliminate x by subtraction, we have, 2y = 14; from 


which, y= - =7. Substituting for y its value in 1st equation, we have 


2 + 7 = 11; transposing, « + 11—7 = 4, and substituting for z and 
y, their values in the equation, 10 x « + y= No.; we havel0 x 44+ 7 
= No., or 47 = the No. 

Greenfield, Wis. May E. Wricur. 


General Solution of Problem 67.—Having given the area of any 
regular polygon ; to determine the length of each side. 4 B 
Draw CB at right angles to AB, and let (represent the \ 
center of the polygon, AB half the length of one side, » 
the number of sides, and m the area. Put AB= a2, and 
CB=y; thennay=™m, orrzy= sig. Boy (1). 

n 
The angle AOB = 360° + 2n = 180° +n. Hence y:% 
3: 1: tan (180° +n) .*. w=ytan(180°+n) (2). 








From (1) and (2) we get 2 =1/ ™ tan (180° +n). 
n 





In problem 67 n=8 ; hence n ee tan 22° 30°. 


When n =6 ae me fe 
en 2 we have, x 6 tan 30°= 63 


, 
When n = 4 the polygon becomes a square and =4/ + tan 45° = 4 ym. 


Again, when n=3 the polygon becomes a triangle, in which case 





a tan 60° =f 2%. 


L. CampBe.Lt. 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S DEPARTMENT. 


Below will be found the apportionment of the income of the School 
Fund to the several counties of the State for the present year. It is 
made on the basis of forty-four cents to the scholar upon the number of 
children reported last fall. 






















































COUNTIES. 
I OT SE CT OE CC PCCP CTL ET CERO ETIOT TCE TT TTC TCC alceaadens a $1,083 23 
DONE ines decd cede cctwastececd béu0 sake dsnbeaddslivete sues BTB .cccfoce ° 119 68 
PR caaxsrusnns ceed bennGheeasanen étcine 640. celooee sens BB cccchecve 585 20 
WROWO ss iicd sccdcchonvacenescececceousun dace setucebalatianad e Meceslscae 2,391 40 
Calumet, ae MphlGaccslasas 1 231 12 
Chippewa, . fcr weeaane faeaninee 348 92 
CURE g vvccccccvccves csnc sacdsccsvecesee cece teccases secccece | Pe 132 44 
Columbia, .........-. tence cence osees Peerererr| ceecere. 9,793.0 Jocce 4,308 48 
3,593.... 1,580 92 
7,831 56 
"73428 96 
ve 397 76 
we 45 32 
366 52 
: 455 40 
* 6,236 12 
"55452 04 
* 33548 60 
Green Lake, aewe ss aaae ee ee 1,973 84 
TOW, .0050. spl ee 3,850 88 
Jackson,... a 633 60 
Jefferson,.. 4 5,588 88 
MOR how ve cccceiiaccabatnebowses ie 1,651 76 
MPOMUMUSS <7 ijccusnwawexcdcencenwans cecacewecnsee Wc calccas 2,266 00 
MNES s'<'cia c's uc wemucdwevindadiedhx ants isnetcsaediwen aiaatal: ean oh caire 888 80 
{ SE OO A REE eae eS) PL ES 4,249... to... 1,369 56 
Extra for etror Of IA8E JORPsc0<c0c6esasececee ceveieasatnes i 12 50 
DMM OMUC aig asc ced sicccd secnvusedeveue | ee 58 52 
Man SOULS aeevas cue ocdexvostenen ois eee eeeefteee 3,560 04 
PERCO WOO 5 one oo:ssrdeccdosensenns ae 728 a 3,840 32 
Marathon,. a 435 60 
Marquette, .. aa aa 9905 loo. 1,322 20 
RRMA MMOs cans oxen coed innb cucwa bees RS: SR 9,878 44 
Extra for error of last 5 ay 25 00 
PROMEDOs secu avcedasedcndtedrenestsowe wa idekdewaee Opel ane 1,498 20 
CAUCE scusssenssgecndsadsdnacenceees 5 : 8,229 16 
ORO gic ciisccctcdase<nestedsvcecenies ae 423 72 
CURIE Rig sis sckndcnccaccevesuasaene ‘3 1,752 08 
Pierce, 675 84 
WG sacle dcanatenvecxccusnecesece rercee 5 352 00 
ORME siciaxdervs Seca sndwxansedancdabacewes a 220 88 
Portage,. iS 1,137 40 
Racine,. as 8,725 04 
Ric hland,. ae 4 1,974 72 
Rock,..- «. ** 6,078 40 
Wai vatewscs as seace ena -- 8,510 82 
Saint Croix,.. Rena chaewen 5 ae 894 52 
PHOUOVEAI y565-sccecvawccnes encoccsene aiaweae Ree 4,633 20 
Shawanaw, pads acd Ube van Seine caeeendwes o cece cceeee Pee ee 109 56 
PCM COORG «5:02, <eniccnamane eeu Ree ae 491 04 
UGC cs co.cue ba cetbnoessuerachansedes rat er BSR, 8 ARE AOR 1,943 04 
NW GIWONt lies ss sianoacunecstaa dees antes . 4,456 32 
Ww ashington,.. if 4,556 20 
Waukesha, a 4,767 40 
WOMEN cic cca vnancwswanunwncedas f 1,623 16 
Extra to correct error of last year,. 11 00 
WOO UAUMER ye so sacs dane cancesecasersune 1,653 52 
WIDMCUOEGs 505 eects sss cvicbaresve ake 4,264 43 
DOG, cccccccnccascvccccncccccceos 336 60 
Extra to correct error of last year,.. eee 10 00 
308,334 $135,666 96 
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The extra apportionment to La Crosse, Milwaukee, Waupaca and 
Wood counties is made to correct errors of last year and is on the basis 
of fifty cents per scholar, and amounts to $58 50, making the total ap- 
portionment $135,725.46, 


The amount per scholar this year is six cents less than that of last 
year, but the legitimate income of the school fund exceeds the sum re- 
' ceived in any year since 1860 ; the larger amount distributed last year 
resulting from the addition to the fund of over $32,000 which had been 
set aside for a Town School Library Fund, but which in accordance with 
an act of the Legislature was distributed last year. 


BLANKS. 


The blanks for making the annual reports have been sent to every 
county from which lists of Town Clerks have been received. Two 
blanks have have been sent to each Town Clerk, one te make his report 
to the County Superintendent, and the other to be filed in his office. J¢ 
is not intended that any Town Clerk shall report to this office, the state- 
ment to that effect in last month’s Journal having been inadvertently 
made. Particular attention is asked to the following question and an- 
swer, inquiries having frequently been made of this office in reference to 
the points embraced therein: 

Ques. Can a Town Treasurer retain in his hands any portion of the 
school moneys received from the County Treasurer, as a per centage for 
receiving and paying out the same? 

Ans. He cannot. The full amount received must be apportioned and 
paid out. And the Treasurer must present his account of expenses in- 
curred and for services rendered, to the town board of Supervisors for 
allowance, and it must be paid out of the contingent funds of the Town. 

J. L. Pickarp, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 





PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


The great want among us is reliable schools of easy access for the pre- 
paration of teachers. Even among teachers themselves, apathy in this 
respect is common, and among the people mere learning is supposed to 
qualify a young person for teaching, especially if the position he aspires 
to be in a “‘backwood school.”” Public opinion in this respect very much 
needs instruction, and until there is a strong and lively belief pervading 
the public mind that the teacher needs professional training as much as 
the doctor, lawyer or minister, it is idle to hope for any marked improve- 
ment in the profession.—, Lewis, Supt. Potter Co., Pa. 
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EDITORIAL MISGELLANY, 


WHAT IS THE BEST NORMAL COURSE? 


Minton, June 15, 1863. 


Rev. J. B. PRapt—Dear Sir :—I have tried to get time to write out my views 
on the study of the Languages by Normal Students, but I have so many cares 
that I have not a chance to carefully express my opinions. 

I should be pleased to see your views and suggestions on the subject published 
in the Journal. 

I have been anxious for the Normal Regents to adopt a partial course of study, 
in the Latin, German, or French. The exclusion of these languages from our 
Normal course, has injured our students, in the point of scholarship, for the past 
three years. We can make the best teachers from a combination of their course 
and our Language course. Old and experienced teachers, who have spent many 
years in educating our public school teachers, whether in the east or west, tell 
me the same. I know that it was the intention of the originators of our Nor- 
mal School system to incorporate a two years’ study of the Languages in our 
course, and in the first or second course adopted, they were admitted. 

Can you not convince our Board that it is for the interest of our schools to ad- 
mit again these studies? 

Yours very Truly, 
W. C. WHITFORD. 


Without making a direct and formal reply, we will venture a few words upon 
the general subject. That course which secures the best scholarship, is the best 
course of disciplinary study for the teacher, because the work of the teacher is 
to make scholars. We refer of course to the intellectual part of education. Two 
things must be obvious to those who have watched the development of Ameri- 
can character during the past quarter of a century: A materialistic or utilita- 
tarian tendency, and a fondness for false glitter and outward show. This has 
been accompanied with corresponding tendencies in the matter of education. 
The popular cry has been for that which is practical—which it was supposed 
would help along the grand desideratum—the acquisition ot wealth. Hence 
the great ado that has been made about “scientific courses” of study so called, 
While in the other direction, and referring principally to the education of girls, 
a profuse and tawdry decoration of the parlor finds its culmination in making 
them alzo mere “parlor ornaments.” 

This tendency has affected the general opinion, or at any rate the prevalent 
practice in regard to teachers’ qualifications. Those who have engaged in study 
preparatory to teaching, finding classical training at a discount, have naturally 
been led to suppose that other acquisitions would be a better stock in trade, 
Hence our Academies and Seminaries with some honorable exceptions, have 
abounded in ologies and embroideries, with a smattering of French, and the jing- 
ling of pianos, while the immortal classics of antiquity have been in little request. 
The influence of these notions extends down through all grades of schools and 
teachers. With both arithmetic is more popular than grammar—and go on. 

But we suppose there is no great difference of opinion among competent judges 
as to the value and importance of classical study. We do not recollect any 
writer of note just now who urges the superior claims of scientific studies on the 
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ground of discipline, except Herbert Spencer. But there are especial reasons 
why the teacher should be a student of language. It is the instrument with 
which he works; his means of communication with the pupil. And other things 
being equal, that teacher’s success will be greatest and his influence most happy 
in moulding and furnishing the mental, moral and esthetic nature of the pupil 
whose own mind has been best moulded and furnished by linguistic discipline 
and acquisition. 

There isas little difference of opinion as to the value of Latin, compared at 
least with any modern language. Many pert and shallow things ave said about 
studying our own language first. As well exhort the medical tyro to study 
medicine without studying physiology, or the surveyor to acquire his art, 
in ignorance of mathematics. None buta Shakespeare—and he is not altogether 
an exception—can understand English with a truly discriminating insight, or 
wield it with the power of a master, who does not know Latin. Non-classical 
students are not competent witnesses or judges in this case. Whatever may be 
said—and however truthfully—about Greek, Sanscrit, or Anglo-Saxon, a Latin 
course, for any one who would be really and in the best and highest sense a 
teacher of youth, is invaluable; we are not sure but we may say indispensable. 


Some minds are indeed of so soft and porous a structure that like a coarse 
sand stone they seem incapable of any polish Others have a native vigor and 
refinement that shows itself, even without culture. But such persons always 
regret the loss or lack of the best advancages for culture. We have this moment 
had a pleasant call from a young gentleman who received his P. B. a year since 
from the State University. We were struck by the forcible terms in which, after 
another year’s reflection, observation and comparison, he expressed his regret that 
he had not pursued the full classical course, as advised by the Professors, and it 
is with a feeling akin to disappointment that we notice that fifteen out of twen- 
ty-one—five out of seven—of the young men who have just completed their 
first college year at the University are marked ‘‘S” instead of “C.” On the 
other hand it is with much pleasure that we see Latin earnestly recommended in 
the course of study marked out for the Normal Department of the University 
recently opened under Professor Allen. What is now recommended will in due 
time, we trust, be required. 


It may be presumed, from the fact stated by our correspondent, that the in- 
telligent gentlemen who compose or have formerly composed, the Normal Board, 
have fully weighed this subject, and that the course of study at present prescrib- 
ed is not to be regarded as a fixed policy. Temporary concesssions are some- 
times made to popular prejudice. Ina new state, the rude log cabin precedes 
the more convenient, durable and tasteful structure. If a proper and united 
representation were made to the Board, by the “ Professors ot Normal Instruc- 
tion ” who wish a change, we doubt not that in due time an arrangement wou'd 
be made to give proper credit for a course in Latin or one of the Modern Lan- 
guages, in place of some of the studies now embraced in the Normal Course. 
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NORMAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


We are much gratified to see from the Catalogue that 111 pupils were in at- 
tendance during the first term just closed, This term may be regarded as an 
experimental one, and as such, was highly successful. With the college year 
will commence, in September, a regular course of study occupying three years. 
To those who may be properly prepared to graduate at the end of one or two 
years, opportunity will be given. We learn that the expenses for a term of 13 
weeks do not exceed 40 dollars, or 120 dollars a year. This includes board, at 
two dollars a week, tuition, room-rent, and use of books. 

Among other advantages, Mr. Spencer, a distinguished Professor of Penman- 


‘ship, will form one of the corps of instruction next term. We have noticed Miss 


Moody (the Assistant) a little in the school-room, and the conclusion at which 
we arrived was that she posscsses rare skill and tact as a teacher. The reputa- 
tion of Prof. Allen, is pretty well known to our readers. We look for an attend- 
ance next term of 200 pupils. 


SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT AT FOND DU LAC. 


The First School Commencent for Fond du Lac county took place at Fond du 
Lac city, June 18, and was quite successful. Owing to a natural diffidence with 
many to take a part the first time, the county was not as widely represented as 
desired, but the exercises were highly creditable to those engaged, and appeared 
to give great satisfaction to all in attendance. The speakers and essayists repre- 
sented the towns of Ripon, Waupun, Rosendale and Taychedah only, but a large 
gathering of teachers and pupils testified their interest in the occasion. An ex- 
cellent Address from the State Superintendent, gave a fitting dignity and com- 
pleteness to the whole. Senator Howe ably addressed a more miscellaneous au- 
dience in the evening. 

Much credit is due to Hon. Mr. Root, the present county superintendent, for 
his earnest efforts to improve the condition of the schools and to awaken a more 
genrral interest in their behalf. A year hence, a second “Commencement” we 
doubt not may be held, that will indicate a bountiful return for the seed sown by 
the first. 


THE CoUNTY ASSOCIATION. 

The Fond du Lac County Teachers’s Association held a meeting on the day 
following the ‘‘ Commencement,” with an attendance as we judged of 125 mem- 
bers. In addition to other excercises, Mr. Pickard gave them the benefit of his 
labors, and that the meeting was spirited and profitable, was shown by the reso- 
lution passed to hold a two-weeks’ Institute in October at Waupun. 

We should not omit to say that Rev. E. H. Merrill, Principal of Brockway 
College, Ripon, gave an Address in the evening on “ Manhood.” The production 
abounded in terse and vigorous thought, and there was a general regret that its 
delivery was somewhat interrupted by alarms of fire. The pupils of this school 
by the way contributed very much to the success of the exercises of the preced- 


ing day. 
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THE MEETINGS AT KENOSHA AND CHICAGO. 


We learn that the programme for the joint meeting of the State Teachers As- 
sociation and the convention of County Superintendents so far as arranged, will 
be as given on the next page. The incompleteness of the programme is occa- 
sioned we believe by an effort to secure the services of several distinguished 
gentlemen who will attend the National Convention at Chicago, on the week fol- 
lowing that of our own meeting. Besides those gentlemen named in the pro- 
gramme, it is confidently expected that J. D. Philbrick, Supt. of Schools in Bos- 
ton, and President of the National Association, will occupy an evening. Other 
vacancies will be ably filled. We have indicated the subjects for discussion se- 
lected by the Committee of County Superintendents, and announced in their Cir- 
cular, on p. 25, The subjects may not be called up in the order we have copied 
them. 

The meeting promises to be one of the most profitable and practical of any 
yet held, A large attendance we think may be expected. Lady members will 
entertained free. The usual rail-road facilities (free return,tickets) have been 
promised it seems by most of the roads. The others will we presume grant the 
same privilege. We hope the time may be extended so as to enable those who 
wish, to attend the meeting at Chicago before they return. All that can be done 
will be done doubtless by the President and Secretary, Messrs. Peabody and 
Lockwood, and Mr. Stone of Kenosha, and some further announcement may be 
looked for we suppose in the leading papers. 

(3S Our readers must not fail to notice that the time is changed, from the 21st 
to the 28th of July, so as to connect our meeting with that at Chicago. 


PENMAMSHIP. 

Our readers who are deficient in this art, and more especially teachers, may de- 
rivé much benefit from a careful study of the series of articles commenced in this 
number by Mr. Lusk, Associate Author of the Spencerian Series of Copy Books, 
published by Ivison Phinney & Co. 


BELLS.—See Mr. Stoner’s new Advertisement. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE JOURNAL. 


We omit our acknowledgments this month to make room for other matter, but 
all our friends who have sent in their subscriptions, may regard the receipt of 
thv Journal as an indication that we have received the money. We have print- 
ed 1000 copies for subscribers, more under the impression that this proportion at 
least of our teachers (one out or five or six) ought to be subscribers, than the 
confident belief that so many will become so. With a little help in each county 
however, this number can easily be obtained. Several counties have already 
done more than this. We shall duly acknowledge the aid of several County Su- 
perintendents and Teachers in extending our circulation, next month. 


OmitTED—Book Table and notices of the Commencements, till next month; 





